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on the east by the outcrop of the Magneslan Limestone. Within
these limits it extends from Leeds and Bradford in the north to
Nottingham in the south. The coal varies in character, different
seams having different qualities, but it includes varieties well
adapted for locomotives and steamships, household purposes
and the manufacture of gas. The limits of the concealed portion
of the field are only gradually being determined, but from recent
investigation it would appear that the eastern margin lies not far
east of the valley of the Trent. In 1913 it was estimated that the
unconcealed and the proved parts of the concealed coalfield (the
latter not so extensively known then as now) had an actual reserve
of 40,000,000,000 tons, while the probable reserve was calculated
at about 15,000,000,000 tons. Of late the production has averaged
about 72,000,000 tons per year.
Upon the visible part of the coalfield numerous important indus-
tries have grown up.   Partly as a result of geographical conditions,
the woollen manufactures of England are established mainly in
Yorkshire.    The Pennine Chain was a great sheep-raising region
in early times, and, as the manufacture of cotton made its way in
Lancashire, that of wool was pushed over the mountains into
Yorkshire, where it took firm hold.    With the development of steam
power the industry began to grow rapidly, and, as a result of the
momentum which it thus acqmred, drew to itself various branches
of the woollen industry which had hitherto been settled in other
parts of the country.   It is mainly concentrated at the present time
in the Yorkshire dales, on the eastern slope of the Pennines, between
the Wharfe and the Calder.   Considerable specialization prevails.
Wools vary greatly in length according to the breed of sheep from
which they are obtained, and the geographical environment in which
the sheep are reared.   Short wools are carded, long wools are
carded and combed, or combed only.   Carded wools are made
into woollen goods " the fibres of which, in the finished article,
cross and recross one another";   combed wools are made  into
worsteds, " the fibres of which lie parallel to one another."   The
former include coarse cloths, flannels, blankets, and tweeds, while
the latter are generally lighter and of finer quality, and include
the belter kinds of dress material used by both sexes.   The Bradford
district, Huddersfield,   and Halifax are chiefly engaged iir the
manufacture of worsted goods.   Leeds and Morley make woollens ;